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A VOTIVE TABLET FROM GANDHARA 


By Atvan C. Eastman 


N the Buddhist votive tablet recently acquired by the Detroit Insti- 

tute of Arts we have a remarkably fine piece of Gandhara sculp- 
ture. Complete in itself this tablet possibly stood as one of an archi- 
tectural series in the Gandhara caves of northern India. It is a rectan- 
gular shaped tablet divided for narrative convenience into two major 
panels countersunk in full relief —the topmost panel inclosed in a 
monumental shrine-like canopy typical of Indian tradition. ‘Two minor 
panels complete the base of the tablet. It will be noted that for the 
purpose of expanding the narrative every panel is subdivided and re- 
lates a legendary and from the standpoint of Buddhist theology a criti- 
cal event in the life of Gautama. In the lowest right and left panels is 
Gautama’s reception of the rice bowl from the hands of the merchants 
terminating the “forty-nine” days’ fast and bliss upon realization 
of Buddhahood, and, in the adjoining left hand panel, is the Parinirvana 
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or the ultimate release of the Buddha from this life. The appearance 
and perhaps the preaching of the Buddha to his disciples occupy the 
central major panels while guardian deities, we assume, somewhat akin 
to later Dharmapala types are contained in the diminutive niches form- 
ing a frieze on the right and left of the major panels. Under the canopy, 
the Buddha sits lotus throned upon a railing in the favorite pose of 
“Turning the Wheel of the Law.” This is the dharma cakra mudra pose 
adopted in the famous first sermon in the deer park at Benares when 
Gautama expounded the keystone of Buddhist doctrine — The Follow- 
ing of the Middle or Aryan Eight Fold Path, by avoidance of devotion 
to pleasure on the one hand, or to asceticism on the other." _ Immediately 
under the railing, the Buddha stands enthroned in the often repeated 
pose of fearlessness, abhaya mudra, in which the right hand is upraised 
with palm outward in the gesture of assurance. The two episodes on 
the right and left are unidentified. 

Before discussing the episodes in detail, let us consider briefly the 
characteristics of Gandhara sculpture. The art of Gandhara, it should be 
remembered, is hybrid in character; a composite of Indo-Hellinistic in- 
fluences “under the patronage of Indo-Scythian kings.” Produced in 
the northern part of India near Turkestan between the first and fourth 
centuries, A.D., it is a provincial Greco-Roman art in which Greek 
craftsmen rather unsuccessfully imitated Indian formule, attempting 
to adapt western motifs to the illustration of Buddhist legend.* Greco- 
Roman influences are obvious in the treatment of the folds in the 
Buddha’s garment; in the plaiting of Gautama’s hair (which should be 
represented in short curls) ; in a certain literalness and formality of 
composition and grouping of figures; and lastly in architectural details 
such as the dentilled cornice or the use of the Greek palmette in mould- 
ings. These details which mar the purity of Indian design are seen in 
this tablet. In fact it may be said that the sculptors of Gandhara mis- 
understood the Indian ideal.* Yet Gandhara art is not without its 
subtleties. The somewhat stereotyped and monotonous composition of 
the central panels remotely suggesting bas-reliefs of Roman senators 
standing upon rostra is enlivened by the exterior frieze containing the 
protecting deities. Here variation and pose, when compared with the 

1 Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, page 39. Ananda Coomaraswamy. New York, 1916. 
2 Catalogue of the Indian Collections in Boston Museum of Fine Arts, part II, page 6. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. Boston, 1923. 


3 Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, page 329. Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
4 Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, page 330. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 
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arrangement of the central panel, is sufficient to attractively interest 
the attention. 

The canopy is the most pleasingly composed episode in the tablet. 
The change from standing to seated groups — the decrease in the stat- 
ure of the figures where the symmetry of the latter must conform to the 
curve of the arch, easily accommodate themselves to the diminishing 
spaces. Similarly, variety is given to the composition of the three base 
panels of the tablet by introducing canopy niches with seated Bodhis- 
attvas over the subdivided, rectangular panels. 

But if Gandhara scuplture is of minor zsthetic importance, it is of 
paramount archeological importance. The first extant images of the 
Buddha figure are found at Gandhara and the theory is advanced in 
some quarters that the Buddha image is a creation of the Indo-Hellinis- 
tic sculptors. The splendid and so-called Buddhist primitives, however, 
at Amaravati and Anuradhapura, somewhat later than the beginning of 
Gandhara sculpture, and the typical seated figure of the Buddha whose 
Indian origin is authentic would, on the contrary, imply an Indian pro- 
totype.” Yet, this could not have been prior to the first century, B.C., 
for in early Buddhism it was permitted to represent the figure of the 
Buddha only symbolically. In the earlier Amaravati sculptures for 
instance, Gautama is represented merely by footprints inclosed in a 
small rectangular shrine. 

A word may be said regarding the doctrine of Buddhism. Gautama 
Buddha, the Prince Siddhartha of the Sakya clan, “taught a system of 
psychology designed by destroying the Ego to secure the state of reiease 
or freedom called Nirvana.”* The Buddhist doctrine and attitude 
toward life is best summarized in the formula Dukkha, Anicca, Anatta. 
The first recognizes the existence of suffering in the world; the second 
states that all things are temporal and subject to change, and the third 
asserts that the Self or Soul is nonexistent.’ According to Buddhist 
psychology, suffering is caused by ignorance and desire. Hence by an- 
nihilating desire and destroying belief in the Ego one obtains release. 
The way to this state of freedom is through conformance to Buddhist 
discipline and the Eight Fold Path.° 


5 Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, part II, page 6. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. 

6 Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, page 23. Ananda 
Coomaraswamy. 

7 Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, page 91. Ananda Coomaraswamy. 








Thus Buddhist art makes use chiefly of those episodes in Gautama’s 
life symbolizing the state of bliss obtained through conversion to the 
doctrine. Hence conversion scenes, the realization of Buddhahood 
under the Wisdom Tree, the Parinirvana or complete release, or the 
first sermon in the deer park at Benares where occurred the “Turning 
of the Wheel of the Law,” as well as innumerable Yogi types of the 
Buddha are frequent subjects. The Eight Great Miracles or “Signifi- 
cant Moments” in the life of Gautama are equally favorite episodes 
and are often combined either in whole or in part with other incidents 
from his life. 

Considering the panels in greater detail we note first that the epi- 
sodes have been represented in their entirety, and second, from the 
standpoint of composition that the Gandhara sculptors probably at the 
dictates of Indian formule filled their spaces as completely as possible. 

The two lowest panels may be chosen as illustrative of this fact. In 
the Parinirvana for instance, both Sala trees are represented to the 
right and left of the couch. A disciple, possibly Ananda bows his head 
in grief over the body of the Buddha, between two laymen with up- 
raised hands. At the foot of the couch stands an unidentified disciple. 
Indra or Vajrapani, the deity of the heavens, is possibly the figure at 
the head of the couch. His proper attribute, the thunderbolt, is not dis- 
cernable, but he is generally represented without garments as in this 
instance or with only the sacred thread and chains of jewelry. The 
seated figure next to the tripod from which hangs a water vessel may 
be the “last convert of the Buddha,” the hermit Subhadra.’ The figure 
lying on its back with one foot upraised against the couch is unidenti- 
fied. This same episode, but with a different grouping, is illustrated in 
the catalogue of the Indian Collection in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. 

Above these panels and inclosed under canopy niches are four seated 
Bodhisattvas with knees upraised, the left hands apparently holding 
scarfs. Lotus flowers appear to be held in the right hands. This would 
suggest the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, but the figures are more 
likely Meitraya —the future Buddha commonly represented in Gand- 
hara art—for the Avalokita is not seen at Gandhara according to M. 
Foucher until the fourth and fifth centuries, the closing years of the 

8 Ananda Coomaraswamy. Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, page 14. 


9 Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, part II, page 58. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy. Also Plate XVII. 











school.’® A Bodhisattva, it will be recalled, signifies a “wisdom being,” 
the Prince Siddhartha before enlightenment, or a “Buddha Elect.” 
Iconographically, a Bodhisattva is distinguished from a Buddha by a 
garment which leaves the breast bare and by elaborate jewelry includ- 
ing a diadem on the forehead when the hair is not dressed high. In our 
figures, the hair is dressed as in the Buddha type, but the jewelry is 
wanting — an instance of the liberty taken by the Gandhara School rel- 
ative to iconographical details. The canopy niches together with the 
five columns are of Indian origin, typical of cave temple architecture of 
that country, although here, because remodeled by foreign craftsmen, 
without the form and grace of line and curve which is theirs. 

In the central and major panels are probably two conversion scenes 
representing the appearance of the Buddha to his disciples following 
the release and attainment of Nirvana. The Buddha stands enthroned 
clothed in the garments of the order, the right hand apparently in the 
gesture of abhaya mudra, signifying —“Do not Fear.” Two deities are 
enthroned on the immediate right and left; the left figure probably in- 
tended for Meitraya. Of the six attendants and worshippers that fill 
the fore and background of the panel, two of which bring scarf offerings, 
the designations are not sufficiently clear for identification. The 
dwarfed figure in the foreground may stand for Indra since the attribute 
in the left hand crudely suggests a thunderbolt.” A diminutive figure 
of a worshipper kneels in profile at the foot of the throne. A similar 
conversion scene, not identical however, but having the same number 
of ten figures is repeated in the upper subdivision of the major panel. 
One may note in passing that the craftsmen with little or no sense of 
perspective, but obliged to include all six attendant figures, solved their 
problem in an elementary way by dwarfing the two figures in the fore- 
ground to accommodate the kneeling attendants in the upper right and 
left corners of the panel. 

To the right and left of the major panels are five nude figures in 
diminutive niches, one series repeating the other. Except in the repre- 
sentation of guardian deities the emphasis upon muscular anatomy and 
physical prowess especially noticeable in the first and third panels is 
generally foreign to Buddhist art. We conjecture that these figures 
represent guardian deities of the faith, although the number is here 


10 J. Hackin, Guide. Catalogue du Musée Guimet Les Collections Bouddhiques, page 20. 
11 Ananda Coomaraswamy. Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, part II, page 58. 








incorrect if intended for the guardians of the four quarters. On the 
other hand, were it not for the fact that such scenes are seldom repre- 
sented, at least in sculpture, we would identify these figures as a series 
of the first steps of the infant Bodhisattva at the time he was bathed 
by the Naga Kings.” 

Of the two episodes under the canopy, the lower is practically a repi- 
tition of the conversion scene in the major panel excepting that the 
number of figures is reduced from ten to five. The upper scene, the 
most completely preserved of all the Buddha figures in the tablet, appro- 
priately terminates the other episodes by representing the Buddha in 
contemplative attitude, the hands in the gesture of “Turning the Wheel 
of the Law.” A diminutive yogasana pose of the Buddha with two 
worshippers rests immediately above this scene. A lotus panel forms 
an exterior frieze and a nicely executed canopy moulding following 
Indian tradition frames and completes the upper compartments ex- 
cepting in the two sections where the moulding is broken. 

It is obvious from the above description of this tablet what great 
importance episodes in the Buddha’s life played in Indian art. This is 
owing mainly to the development of devotional cults in the first cen- 
turies which furnished the “need for icons and the illustration of edify- 
ing legend.”** Thus Buddhistic sculpture was born of an urgent and 
practical demand—the need of the worshipper for an object of wor- 
ship. 

“Esthetic principles based on natural representation which so greatly 
concerned the Greek did not concern the Indian sculptors. They were 
concerned only with canons of proportion worked out by Buddhist 
philosophers suitable for the representation of a deity. With these 
canons in mind the craftsmen were expected to visualize the deity and 
construct the figure according to a mental image. 

It is a curious and interesting fact that although Indian religious 
art has great esthetic interest it was never created with this end in 
view, nor was it even regarded either by the craftsmen or by the wor- 
shippers from the same standpoint as we would regard a Greek marble. 
The purpose of Indian sculpture to recapitulate was purely devotional. 
This offers an explanation for such forms in Indian art which seem 
unnatural to Western minds, but we must remember that literal repre- 
sentation was forbidden and “unpleasing.” According to the Buddhist 

12 Les Collections Bouddhiques, par J. Hackin, page 71 (Catalogue Musée Guimet). 


13 Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, part I, page 35. 
Ananda Coomaraswamy. 
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doctrine the gods were to be represented only symbolically, and “repre- 
sentation was studied only in so far as it might serve the purpose of 
exposition.”’” The craftsman sat in rapt contemplation until the image 
was conceived visually as clearly as though it stood before him. Then 
only was he ready to set to work and the result became a clearly pre- 
sented idea expressed symbolically. 

Whether or not we agree with such abstract methods the fact re- 
mains that as Indian art developed the principle of mental visualization 
developed the imaginative faculties to a degree seldom if ever realized 
in Western art. And in both painting and sculpture India produced a 
very great art which is coming more and more into its own today. 


Detroit, Micu. 


MANET 


By Henri Hertz 


MPRESSIONISM has just gone through a period of disfavour, 

but is beginning to come out of it. 

The painters, who, in a vigorous spirit of abstract research, directed 
solely toward discovering essential forms and that which they call “in- 
terior volumes”, have heaped disdain and sarcasm upon impression- 
ism, have gone too far, as many of them now admit. 

In this marvellous effort to translate corporeal matter struggling 
with all the movements of light, they have insisted upon seeing only 
a childish pastime resulting in the crumbling of forms, in the weaken- 
ing of visual joy. 

The return to impressionism which is now taking place proves, on 
the contrary, how important is that which impressionism has discov- 
ered and realized, and denotes one of the greatest epochs, one of the 
great stages in the development in painting. By freeing the manipu- 
lation of color, impressionism has renewed color. It has succeeded in 


15 Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, part II, page 35, by 
Ananda Coomaraswamy. 








seizing and transcribing the mobility of the aspect of things and forms, 
according to the days and hours, and has thereby introduced into plas- 
tic interpretation expressions of life and variations formerly unknown. 

Another proof, a proof which is in some degree historical, has just 
been added to the direct palpable testimony which the mere sight of an 
impressionistic canvas suffices to procure. It is the diversity, and, if 
one may say so, the antagonism of the painters who have rallied to the 
cause of impressionism. 

In order that a Dégas, and a Van Gogh, whose origins and tend- 
encies, whose predilections of thought and emotion, whose impetus and 
pressure of the hand, whose tones upon the palette, are so different, 
did, nevertheless, obey in common the ardent inflections of the pictori- 
al vision, manifold and iridescent, made up entirely of the fluctuations 
and uncertain flashes which are peculiar to impressionism, must there 
not have been in impressionism a truth and an imperious conquest 
that art as a whole was to submit to, that all artists were to share? 

I have recently explained, as far as such subtle adjustments are 
explicable, how this junction took place with Dégas and Van Gogh. 
Here is a new example, not less eloguent—that of Manet. 

If Dégas has shown how a painter who was deeply concerned with 
the tradition of drawing and who has belonged to the school of Ingres, 
could, without abandoning anything of his tastes and fervors, adopt 
the new ways of impressionism, in like manner with Manet one sees 
converge toward this dazzling source the robust and violent tendencies 
derived from an affinity with Spanish painters. 

Edward Manet had a youth as harassed, infinitely more harassed 
than that of Dégas. In the same degree that the latter entered easily 
into his vocation without opposition from his family, wihout revolt, 
Manet was obliged to fall back upon himself in order to defend him- 
self. He was born in the very heart of austere Paris, rue Bonaparte, 
the 23rd of January, 1832, and in a family of magistrates. Nothing 
in this society and this environment corresponded to the vivid de- 
mands of a nature like his, and therefore it recoiled, it concentrated, it 
rebelled. He could only free himself by violence, after having experi- 
enced constraint. The constraint went beyond reproaches and remon- 
strances. He was shipped as a cabin boy. During this exile his re- 
pressed violence threw off the shackles, expanded and grew richer. It 
was this quality which inclined him to the most violent and the most 
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intense masters, toward the haughtiest and most mordant art — 
that of Spain. 

When he could finally give himself up to the profound purpose 
which possessed him, he made a short sojourn in the studio of Thomas 
Couture, then travelled and, on his voyages, strengthened his instinc- 
tive attachments. His preferences were certainly not exclusive. Am- 
ple in range, they went from Franz Hals to Goya, stopping, on the way, 
at Albrecht Diirer, at Tintoretto, at Titian, at Greco, at Velasquez. 
But it was already evident that, what enthused him above all, was the 
concentration of all the powers of painting upon certain men of dis- 
tinction chosen for their relief and their vigor on a background dense, 
profound and flashing at every point. And it would naturally be the 
Spaniards who could furnish him the most striking models for this. 

Accordingly, beginning with the year 1856, or about that time, we 
see him applying himself unceasingly to Spanish themes, by copying or 
by doing original work. He kept the inclination for these themes dur- 
ing all his laborious and prolific production. There is not one of his 
pictures, which does not bear henceforward this stamp and, as one 
might call it, this initial blazon. 

In many respects a resemblance of this sort would seem, then, not 
calculated to draw Manet closer to impressionism. Spanish art loves 
brutal accents, angular arrangement, it likes to proceed by massive 
constructions whose framework stands out in skeleton outline. Is it 
not the opposite of impressionistic fluidity, of the separation of light 
into its different colored rays, of the evasiveness of this art which does 
not wish to stop at merely one aspect and which abandons itself volup- 
tuously to the eddies of color to such an extent that it often transforms 
reality into a mirage? 

It is advisable, meanwhile, to clinch this argument for impression- 
ism, whose value I am the first to appreciate. With fitness it may be 
added that if Manet’s emulation of Spanish art was apt to render him, 
in many regards, very reserved toward impressionistic painters, from 
it he derived also, in other directions, the urge to understand them and 
follow them. The harshness, the impetuous tone, the tumultuousness, 
as it were, of the Spanish masters brings to their manner of treating 
subjects something feverish, at times haggard, which communicates 
itself to their sense of color. They do not possess the classic color of 
the Italians. They go to the very depths of the landscapes, the forms 
and the scenes which they paint, and, outside of every principle of 
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beauty and perfection, demand of them and demand of drawing and of 
color the signs of their passions and their pleasures. This was why, 
during the best period of impressionism, more than one painter turned 
to Goya, and that, after impressionism, the most modern painters have 
taken up with Greco. 

Spanish art, then, did not stifle in its devotee a capacity for the 
allied audacity of impressionism. Manet, not yet an impressionist, re- 
mained, however, free and capable of being one. 

So Manet, in another sense and with another predilection, found 
himself in a situation similar to that of Dégas. He contained within 
himself enough reasons for not giving himself up to impressionism and 
enough reasons for giving himself up to it, in order that, if he did yield 
to it, the surrender would not be the result of a passing caprice, or of 
being seduced by an alluring though unstable vogue, but would be a 
serious engagement durable and fruitful for both parties. 

What really did happen then? It came to pass that, when the im- 
pressionistic battle assumed its full scope in 1874, it was precisely 
Manet who became the center of it and its focus. Dégas immediately 
placed himself at his side, and the fate of the entire movement was de- 
cided around these two artists who, in so many points of view, re- 
mained distinct from it. 

We see Manet form an ardent friendship with Claude Monet; the 
painter of “The Balcony” and of the “Breakfast on the Grass” fosters, 
aids and encourages the painter of “The Water Lilies”. The most en- 
ergetic modelers of painted forms rally to the side of the painters with 
the most ethereal, and impalpable tendencies. It is just this which 
reveals in decisive terms the significance and the extent of their com- 
mon goal. 

Until 1863 Edward Manet had worked alone. Alone, he had braved 
the verdict of the official judges, for the most part unsuccessfully. 

The celebrated “Drinker of Absinth” was refused at the salon in 
1859. In 1861 the portraits of his father and mother were received. 
But in 1862 he became decidedly open to suspicion, and in 1863 there 
was a serious dissension when his famous “Breakfast on the Grass” 
appeared. 

He had already acquired two precious friendships in the solitude of 
his studio in the rue Lavoisier, that of Baudelaire and that of Thé- 
ophile Gautier. In 1863 there formed around him a group of rejected 
artists. But it was not yet specifically the impressionistic group. It 
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contained Bracquemeont, Fantin-Latour, Harpignies, Jonkind, Jean 
Paul Laurens, Pissaro, Whistler,— an incongruous company. It was 
not in that first dissenting salon that Manet was to anchor his affinities 
and his desires. 

He was still unawares coquetting with the official world in 186s, 
when his “Angels at the Tomb of Christ” was admitted. 

Then, in an attack of melancholy, he left for Spain. Upon his re- 
turn he married Mademoiselle Leenhoff, tried once more to get into 
the salons with “The Fife”, and was once more refused. 

He was seized with impatience. All the combative forces of youth 
flamed up. He determined to challenge combat. Excluded from the 
exposition of 1867 with Courbet, he installed at the very doors of the 
exposition, on the Quay de |’Alma, two pavilions where he submitted 
his canvases to the judgment of the public. He had a new defender— 
Emile Zola, who was about to sharpen his first polemic weapons upon 
Manet’s name and art. 

In 1869 the union between his ardent spirit and that of the impres- 
sionists took place of its own accord. Pissaro, Bertha Morizot, then 
Monet, Degas, Renoir, and Sisley rallied to his side, joining with the 
engravers Belot and Desboutin. It was the burning epoch of the re- 
unions at the Café Guerbois. When, in 1870, Manet moved his studio 
to rue Guyot, when Fantin-Latour painted him together with Zola, 
Claude Monet, Bazille, and Renoir in the celebrated picture now at 
the Luxembourg, the enthusiasm and the support which the art and 
the attitude of Manet gave to the impressionists was so pronounced 
that he was assigned the role of head of the school, head of the school 
of the Batignolles which, in reality, never existed. 

A curious circumstance which well proves how much of elasticity, 
independence, and, consequently, of reliability there was in this im- 
pressionistic ideal about to unite very different temperaments ;—while 
others like Dégas abstained henceforth from all contact with licensed 
juries, Manet persisted in tormenting them. He wished to force them 
to come to repentance. He tempted fortune and fortune seemed to 
like to play with him. 

Just at that time when the protector of innovating artists, Durand- 
Ruel, bought forty thousand francs worth of his paintings (1872), he 
succeeded in making his “Bon Bock” received at the Salon and he ob- 
tained a medal of the third class. On that day he must have laughed 
with his companions at the Café Guerbois. 
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It is worthy of note that at this juncture the impressionists, imi- 
tating his example, established their own salon and made in it a place 
of honor for the painter of “The Breakfast on the Grass”, for the paint- 
er of the picture, which, scouted at by the bourgeois, served the impres- 
sionists as a standard, for all of them in the conflict. 

Touching and symbolical fraternity: at this salon of 1874, Manet 
and Monet were neighbors. In the same year, 1874, Manet bought 
five canvases of Monet. The price for them then was one hundred 
francs. Manet painted Monet in his studio, that is to say in his boat. 

The salons continued to treat with caution this painter who pleased 
them by the breadth of his composition in the Spanish manner, but 
who frightened them by his surprising derogations from the academic 
rules of what is suitable in physiognomies and colors, and by his dis- 
concerting alternatives. In 1877 they refused a Nana, but accepted a 
Hamlet. The universal exhibition of 1878 was no more hospitable to 
him than had been the one of 1867. 

But this did not keep him from being decorated in 1882 by Antonin 
Proust and receiving a medal of the second class. 

It may be said that it is these very hazards of his official career, 
determined as he was to have such a career, which record the most 
distinctly, like a scientific drawing, the groping of opinion toward 1m- 
pressionism, and for this reason we may be glad that he did not aban- 
don these attempts. He served as a barometer for the impressionists 
in the timid and hesitating atmosphere of the salons. 

When he solicited rewards with tenacity, he did not deceive him- 
self and no one could accuse him of complaisance or of compromise. 
His comrades in the struggle interpreted his attempts rather as bra- 
vado and a desire for experience. 

When he had compelled the salons to grant him some honors, im- 
pressionism was just ripe for victory —a victory which was soon to 
be exploited by the fashionable world. 

Manet did not experience the joy of taking part in this triumph. 
At the end of the year 1882 he had a first attack of paralysis. In 
March, 1883, he was obliged to take to his bed. His left leg was ampu- 
tated. He did not survive. 

Is it possible to fix exactly the moment and the processes which 
marked the adoption of impressionistic diffusion by Manet, imbued 
as he was with solid architectural forms colored by Spanish art? 

From the moment that one considers his work in its entirety, one 
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is overwhelmed by its profusion. In no respect did it follow a method- 
ical development; it never obeyed a doctrinal direction. Like that of 
Dégas, like that of Renoir, it absorbed from day to day, spontaneously 
all the wealth which life put at its disposal. 

Neither is it a work in which, either as regards the composition or 
the virtuosity of the execution, a rigorous rate of progress can be de- 
tected. Very remarkable canvases are scattered throughout his career, 
proving that the mastery of Manet was not the fruit of long toil, but 
a flowering of successive intuitions which strengthened each other, 
without being confined to regular stages of development; in this we 
recognize clearly the gifts and the tendencies of the new painters whom 
he led in the campaign. 

“Lola de Valence” dates from 1862; “The Child with the Sword,” 
which belongs to the Metropolitan Museum of New York, “The Child 
with the Dog” and “The Breakfast on the Grass,” from 1863 ; L’Olym- 
pea,” from 1865; “The I*ife,” from 1866; “The Balcony,” from 1869; 
“The Portrait of Eva Gonzales,” from 1870; “The Portrait of Th. 
Duret” and “The Execution of Emperor Maximilien in Mexico,” from 
1870; “The Bon Bock,” from 1873; “Polichinelle,” from 1874; “Ar- 
genteuil” and “The Linen,” from 1875 and 1876; “In the Boat” and 
“In the Conservatory,” from 1879; “The Slayer of Lions” and “The 
Portrait of Henry Rochefort,” from 1881; “The Bar at the Follies 
Bergére,” from 1882. 

And each of these canvases is associated, at the same time, with 
twenty, with fifty others, from year to year, which come and go, ac- 
cording to many fantasies, from the Spaniards to the vivid enchant- 
ments of impressionistic realism. To enumerate them, one by one, 
would lead to several hundred, derived from every subject, inspired 
by fleeting observations or by profound emotions, some joyous, others 
tragic, luminous or somber, all passionate in their bold impetuous 
flight of expression, seizing the attention by shock and surprise before 
exerting a deeper charm. 

At least it is permissible to state that, in the last years of his life, 
Manet manifested a more decided taste for the outdoors than formerly. 
He was more ready to stroll in the domain of his dear Monet and ce- 
mented more closely their community of taste. 

It was also observable that, about the year 1895, his composition, 
which, up to that time, had inclined toward brutal oppositions of black 
and white and to color values emphasized with harshness, no longer 
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remained indifferent to the chromatic scale of the advanced impres- 
sionists. It freed itself from abrupt tones and somber notes; it in- 
clined more to blond effects in light and vaporous play of color. 

But, however important these distinctions may be for defining 
more closely the relations of the impressionists and Manet, it cannot 
be said that they ever took on a systematic character, and it is impos- 
sible to attribute to them a place definite and circumscribed enough to 
authorize one in declaring:—‘“Here is the point at which Manet be- 
came an impressionist.” 

It is more exact and, in my opinion, particularly more touching 
and convincing to assume that, from his youth, he contained in him- 
self all the impulses which the impressionists had. He applied and per- 
fected them in the frame of the great classic constructions, as Dégas 
did, making them more or less apparent, according to the subjects and 
the occasions. 

From Spanish art he always kept the habit of composition and the 
quadrangular poses, which implies a certain amount of ostentation. 
But the moment that even the least trained and cultivated eye rests 
upon the material itself of the painting, the moment that, having 
passed beyond this sometimes pompous approach, the eye weighs the 
essence of his work, surrenders to the radiance of his pigment, to his 
scintillating tones, to his leaping brush strokes, immediately it experi- 
ences the same kind of emotion, the same pleasure in diffused light, the 
same rush of sensations combined with a liberty without precedent, 
which impressionism has engendered and dis seminated. 

“Each time that I paint,’ > said Manet one day to Stephen Mallarmé, 
“IT throw myself in the water to learn how to swim.” 

This was a profession of the impressionistic faith, just as the ad- 
mission to the Louvre in 1908 of his “Olympia” was a consecration of 
the impressionistic prestige, associated with the highest traditions of 


the old school. 


Paris 
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MERLIN AND VIVIEN 
BY ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED PAINTINGS 
BY ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


By Frepertc FarcHILD SHERMAN 


O little is really known today about Ryder’s technic and method of 

painting, and his product is so surprising in its quality as mere 
painting and so impressive in its conception that even the slightest 
personal record of his way of working is of peculiar interest. I have re- 
cently by chance come upon some first-hand information in this con- 
nection in the manuscript of an autobiography left by the late Elbridge 
Kingsley, the wood engraver who engraved the paintings that were re- 
produced long ago in the Century Magazine to illustrate the Henry 
Iickford article on the artist. Kingsley says of the Jonah that the 
phases and changes that this painting went through during his intimacy 
with the artist were little short of marvellous. “The main point of in- 
terest would move all over the canvas, according as the stimulating in- 
fluences of color accidents would appeal to nays imagination for the 
moment.” And of his methods he adds that they “were totall y different 
from any artist that I ever knew. He seemed to invite friends to help 
him paint. I have seen other artists take his brushes and paint for 
him, and when they were done he took hold himself and it would all 
come out a ‘Ry der’ after all.” F inally Mr. Kingsley writes that “At 
night he invariably put a light wash of quick drying color over the day’s 
Ww ork, and the next day « commenced working out the suggestions hidden 
in the transparent masses of color.” This sufficiently explains I think 
why Ryder’s paintings generally are covered with cracks. 

With the exception of the Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens, which 
he exhibited at the Society of American Artists in 1902, practically all 
of the pictures which the artist based on old legends, or which he built 
on suggestions taken from literary sources, were painted in the “eight- 
ies,” the last of them being the Ophelia of 1887 and the Christ Appear- 
ing to Mary of the year following. The Nourmahal he exhibited in 
1880, the Pegasus at the Worcester Museum is dated 1885 and the 
Jonah also was completed in that year. Coustance, Macbeth and the 
Witches, the Flying Dutchman, and Joan of Arc were all of this period. 
The Resurrection, which appeared in the Mary J. Morgan sale in 1886, 
is a work of the early “eighties.” 

Ryder at this time was at the very zenith of his power, and these 
pictures together with the little marines and panels that are contempo- 
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rary are with very few exceptions the finest works from his hand. In 
construction, the calculated building up of an impressive design as a 
fitting setting for the beauty of his interpretations he had no equal in 
his day and has had none since. His composition, being simple, impress- 
es one inevitably by its true nobility. It is the strongest element in an 
art that is singularly distinguished otherwise for its subtle and sensitive 
expression of emotion through a thorough understanding of the effects 
of color and tone. His color, in the range of values of which he was 
master, touches the depths of feeling, and the shadows and mystery in 
which it is steeped are a powerful factor in the intriguing character of 
his product. With all his shadows, however, the basic objects in his 
pictures—boats, figures and forms of all kinds— are emphasized. 
There is no mistaking the meaning of anything he pictured, and yet 
beyond that he wisely suppressed in the glamour of night or of dusk all 
the multitudinous detail of inconsequential things that trip the feet of 
Fancy. 

To the imposing list of masterpieces I have given I am now able to 
add another in the same genre based upon the ancient legend of Merlin, 
at that period vividly recalled by Tennyson’s beautiful poetic render- 
ing of the theme. Indeed, rereading the “Idyls” and studying Ryder’s 
canvas I am reasonably convinced that the artist got from the poet the 
inspiration for his picture. It shows Merlin and Vivien in one anothers 
arms beneath the branching limbs of a mighty oak. It is one of 
Ryder’s noblest creations of the kind, an impressive design and a sump- 
tuous piece of color, the deep reds and greens of the draperies about the 
figures touching a chord he never struck again. 

Major Wolcott Beard, son of the late William H. Beard, N. A., 
through whose kindness I acquired the canvas, knows it well as one 
that Ryder brought to his father’s studio in the early “eighties,” and 
which impressed him somehow, even as a boy, because of the rich color- 
ing of the robes and the majestic tree. In the “nineties” the artist sold 
it to a Mr. C. L. Bissell, of Yonkers, New York, who was well-to-do 
and a personal friend, and after his death it passed from his estate in 
the latter part of 1919 or early in 1920 to Mr. Hirschfield. From him 
it came to me through the courtesy of Mr. Beard. 

Looking at the canvas one realizes that it reveals in a surprising 
way and most fully Ryder’s inherent mastery not only of magnificent 
design but of beautiful color also. It is probably literally true that he 
sensibly forbore from any attempt to carry the painting farther accord- 
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ing to his customary habit because of the satisfaction it gave him in its 
present state of persuasive simplicity and sincerity. It is what I should 
call a “finished” sketch. Color in the sense that one sees it here is 
present only in a much lesser degree in very few of his pictures. In the 
Ophelia, the Story of the Cross, Christ Appearing to Mary, and Flying 
Dutchman there are passages that are charming, but nowhere save in 
this canvas such clear, ringing notes of pure pigment. 

Another picture belonging to this series which has but recently come 
to light again is the Nourmahal, founded on Moore’s poem, Lalla 
Rookh, and representing the heroine of that tale with a lute walking in 
an Oriental garden bathed in moonlight. Exhibited in 1880 at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, no description of the canvas appeared in the 
news of the day and its preservation seemed problematical at least 
until its reappearance about a year ago in the hands of a dealer from 
whom it passed to Mr. John [°. Braun of Philadelphia. A rather large 
composition in Ryder’s characteristic golden brown hue, it sensitively 
translates the appeal of the poetic story into graphic form, and though 
not perhaps one of the artist’s greatest works, it is nevertheless very 
lovely in its subtle modulations of tone that awaken corresponding 
chords of emotion. 


New York 
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CARL MILLES 


By WattTer Unus 


HE Swedish sculptor Carl Milles was fifty years old on the 23rd 

June, 1925. The fame of a sculptor, especially a monumental 
sculptor, is always rather slow in spreading and the geographical isola- 
tion of his native land and particularly the unfortunate conditions in 
Europe added to this slowness. Even today they impede the general 
interest and pleasure in new productions which is just beginning to 
grow again. 

Carl Milles left Stockholm for Paris as a young man without means. 
Fight hard years of study ended in 1902 by a soncesctil competition 
for a Sten Sture monument for Upsala. W ith this work Milles became 
famous. The most important feature of this work was the conception 
of the whole. A granite pyramid strengthened at the base to withstand 
the pressure bore a group of medieval peasant soldiers overtowered by 
their mounted leader. Only the treatment of the figures disclosed the 
plein-air school of the young artist. After this success the sculptor 
travelled, lived for some time in Munich where he was impressed by 
the sound principles of the German sculptor Adolf Hildebrand, and 
eventually settled in his own country. 

Milles stands at the end of a long development of European sculp- 
ture. He was never ashamed of taking inspirations of a formal kind 
from past epochs. But he never mechanically utilized them, but re- 
lived them. The enlivening element in all his works originates in the 
force of his plastic perception. A sense of grandeur pervades all his fig- 
ures with powerful rhythm. Anotherimportant element is his vivacious 
imagination, which, filled with the early dreams of his race, forever 
forms new shapes. All this is based on an exceptionally fine, instinctive 
sensing of the essence and the importance of the material. 

When Milles started working at the end of the nineties of the last 
century Rodin’s genius had just overcome the somewhat cool and sweet 
pseudo-classic style and the trivial naturalism of that period. He only 
accentuated one pole of sculpture: the momentary. Even when he at- 
tempted the monumental, when he took inspiration from gothic art, he 
fell back on the rendering of the passing aspect. This was to be ex- 
pected the more as French sculpture has always had a preference for the 
transient. Milles followed the tendency though from the first with re- 
serve. For even the model of 1902 contained the base of the pyramid 
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which was contradictory to impressionism and only approached it by 
the picturesque treatment of the great blocks of granite. Still Milles 
worked with the means of pure impressionism partly up to the year 
1912. Yet he attempted even in his painting — like conceived works, as 
in “Wings,” which have been put up in several Swedish towns, to find 
a uniform plastic kernel. In 1912 he created the monument of the 
chemist Scheele. This masterpiece of his early period is outwardly still 
impressionistic. The treatment of the costume of the period, the crum- » 
pled and hard used working coat, the momentary posture of the scien- 
tist, the tense expression of the face, all this Milles owes to the principles 
of impressionism. Yet the whole figure together with the base is a 
sculptural unity of severe form. In the meantime Milles had actually 
made a large number of models which forced shape and expression into 
the monumental calm of the material, so that one can say that the sole 
endeavor and aim of Milles was divided between the everlasting rigidity 
of his material and the restless object whose life he wished to render by 
it. This coincidental opposition is the import of his art. 

For a Swedish artist returning to his own country after long years 
of study abroad, with an open eye, free conception and perfect mastery 
over every material, there were important discoveries to be made. The 
first was the conquest of granite, especially of black granite, for big and 
small sculptures. He had already felt the importance of this material 
in Paris, when, after an absence from his home for many years, he de- 
signed the base of his Sten Sture monument. Immediately after his 
return he used granite for the actual sculpture as well; he created two 
eagles for Prince Eugene of Sweden, the painter. Then a number of 
masterly portrait busts, some of which are now in the museums of his 
country. The material forbade any impressionist treatment. The fig- 
ures were stern and earnest and not till he was working the base figures 
for the monument of the Swedish poet Franzén did he dare to make 
full use of such color charm as the material offered. These two 
“Daughters of the Poet” are amongst the most charming of Milles’ 
creations. The second thing the master discovered was the Northern 
Well. In this country of Sweden, with all her lakes, surrounded by the 
sea, water is an exceedingly impressive element. Granite is the ever- 
lasting calm, water the everlasting restlessness. Could there be a more 
alluring task for a sculptor with monumental ability than to unite these 
two elements? The model of a fountain meant to glorify “Industry” 
was the result of a successfully entered competition in 1909. ‘The hu- 
man figure plays a subordinate part. The beauty and magnificence 
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lay in the forming of the block and the arrangement of the water 
spouts springing from it. After many changes the fountain has now 
been put up. It has developed into a high, flat basin or bowl covered 
with basso reliefs ; nothing but the three protruding water spouts have 
remained unchanged from the first sketch. 

The very essence of water took shape for the artist. Northern 
nymphs and Greek tritons developed into new beings. The depths 
formed them into sinister yet humorous creatures of an intense vi- 
vacity. The touch of the sun, fleeting over the water and sparkling in 
the tops of the waves becomes a nymph riding on a dolphin. Bronze, 
granite, marble, even Swedish marble, and many a stone that had never 
before been used in sculpture bore new charms. The inexhaustible 
imagination of the master in perfect harmony with his material created 
works which appeared almost like naturally grown forms. 

Carl Milles’ productive art, however, shows foremost in the great 
works with which his country was entrusting him in growing numbers. 
For the Helsingborg harbor he created a pillar to salute the passing 
ships—a personification of “Shipping”’—a winged maiden soaring 
towards the sea, breathless from haste, just as the outgoing vessels. 
The artist has a peculiar ability for the rendering of historical person- 
ages. The first attempt was the big “Gustav Wasa” for the Nordiska 
Museum at Stockholm. The first state of the monument, provisionally 
carried out in painted plaster, gave way to the wood sculpture in 1925. 
If the first version testified to the imitative German Rennaisance of 
1880, the present final rendering shows the ripe strength of the sculptor. 
All forms are held together in huge masses, the character of the imper- 
sonated speaks from the powerful, strong and stern features of the com- 
manding figure; every item in body and dress takes part in this language 
of form. The artist solved a similar problem in the statue of Olaus 
Rydbeckius, the Preceptor Sueciz of the seventeenth century. In this 
case an element of poetry and humor has been added to the harmonious 
character presentation by a lyric symbolic strain. A little angel, master- 
fully fitted into the whole, is sitting on the shoulder of the theologist, 
showing him the inner way. The approach to the style of the Barocco 
period, achieved by an absolute mastery of sculptural form, becomes 
necessary from the purport and significance of the monument. 

His masterpiece in this regard is the work in the Church of the 
Revelation at Saltsj6baden near Stockholm. It consists of a huge 
bronze portal showing the essence of the Old and the New Testaments, 
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the Creation and Redemption. To these bronze reliefs are added four 
alabaster reliefs for the altar, a baptismal font of granite and some 
smaller sculptures. The style of the building—that of the twelfth 
century —bound the artist to a certain limitation. Milles readily ac- 
cepted this, but retained an absolute freedom of representation. The 
old style is no more than a costume aiding the sculptor to give a clear 
definition of his desires. 

The opportunity which asked for a gathering of all his ability and 
feeling was given Milles when he received an order for a monument of 
Fsaias Tegnér, Sweden’s greatest poet. The form which he chose was 
a very simple one. On a high, slender pillar, bearing in green granite the 
relief portrait of the poet, stands a nude singing youth, his head covered 
by a helmet. The arms are slightly lifted in ecstatic song. Here noth- 
ing reminds us of the antique Greek athlete nor of the pseudo-classic 
style of a later period. It is the representative impersonation of the 
National Ideal of a sound race. 

The history of art is the history of forms. Only as far as visible 
shapes render clearly outlined contents has their creator any claim on 
mention in history. Carl Milles is in direct opposition to the majority 
of modern sculptors who, consciously and often with decidedly clear ac- 
centuation of the will, try to solve the problem of outward form. For 
him there are two questions of greater primary importance: that of the 
spiritual contents and that of the material to be used. But even in the 
preliminary stages these two points form an inseparable unity, out of 
which the work grows. The old fundament of manual training, which 
Ruskin considered so essential, is doubtlessly just as firm a basis for 
production as the speculation of the brain. The fact that Milles often 
approached the productions of earlier periods is not so much founded 
on eclecticism as on the similarity of all craft-like reasonable conditions 
of sculptural production with his work. His inexhaustible imagination 
always sees the starting point of his work in the totality of the task be- 
fore him, and from this point he sets out with the impetus of natural 
forces. His feeling for the plastically correct is now leading him on to 
experiments of a mathematical character in spite of or perhaps just 
because the spacial essence of sculpture is natural to him. He is the 
first, European sculptor for a long time who has been able to represent 
in sculpture the ideals of his race and since the death of Rodin is un- 
doubtedly the heir to his throne. 
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NEW ART BOOKS 


Tue Picrure GALLERY OF THE VieENNA Museum. By Gustav Gluck. Illustrated. 
8vo. Anton Schroll & Co., Vienna. 1925. 


Good halftone reproductions of one hundred and sixty of the paintings by the 
old masters in the Vienna Museum, prefaced by an essay by Dr. Gluck on the 
masterpieces in this notable collection. 


Romano Romane. By Mario Tinti. Illustrated. 8vo. Giorgio e Piero Alinari. 
Florence. 1925. 
An excellent essay in appreciation of one of the most promising of contemporary 
Italian sculptors, including reproductions of thirty-six of his most interesting 
works. 


Tue Stupy oF Cotor. With Lessons and Exercises. By Michel Jacobs.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo. D. Van Nostrand & Co. 1925. 


A useful technical handbook for the student and teacher of art. It aims to 
teach the appreciation of color and the practical application of color combina- 
tions by a series of graded lessons and exercises. 


Ext Greco. By Elizabeth De Gue Trapier. Illustrated. 16mo. Hispanic So- 

ciety of America. 1925. 

This brief story of the life and work of Greco is hardly a contribution of im- 
portance either to the historian or student of art. The illustrations are too small 
tv represent properly the paintings reproduced and the frontispiece in color a 
particularly unsuccessful color plate. 


Tue Portraits oF INcrEASE MATHER WITH Some Notes on THOMAS JOHNSON, AN 
EncutsH Mezzotinter. By Kenneth B. Murdock, Ph.D. Illustrated. Small 
4to. William Gwinn Mather. (Privately printed), Cleveland, Ohio. 1925. 


An unusually attractive example of the typographic art of Mr. Bruce Rogers, 
printed at the Harvard University Press, in a limited edition of 250 copies. The 
frontispiece reproduction in color of the 1688 Portrait of Mather by Jan van der 
Spriett is probably as nearly representative of the canvas itself as a process plate 
can ever be —very fine in tone and reserved in color. The photogravure repro- 
ductions of the several other likenesses also are entirely satisfactory. 

The chief interest in the volume, however, lies in the results of Dr. Murdock’s 
research in the fascinating field of seventeenth century painting and engraving. 
He has taken a baffling problem and like a skilful detective almost completely 
solved it. His story, to anyone interested in the subject, is as interesting and as 
compelling as a novel. The volume is indispensable in its particular sphere — the 
history of Colonial art. 
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